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620 Geographical Notes. 

proved the Kuro Siwo "to be of greater extent than 
any similar or approaching depression yet found in any 
other region of the great oceans." 

From the great mass of data now brought together 
on the subjecc of oceanic depths, Admiral Belknap vent- 
ures to formulate with singular precision the proposition 
that, " as a rule, the deepest water is found, not in the 
central parts of the great oceans, but near, or approxi- 
mately near the land, whether of continental mass or 
island isolation." 

A review of the work done shows that the Tuscarora 
found the first depths of 4,000 fathoms and approaching 
5,000 fathoms ; that the Challenger discovered the great 
depression of considerably more than 4,000 fathoms 
(4,475) in the bed of the North Pacific, near Guam ; 
that the U. S. Coast Survey steamer Blake developed 
the 4,561 fathom depth in the North Atlantic, near Porto 
Rico, at a locality first indicated by the Challenger s 
soundings; and that H. M. Surveying ship £^?rza found 
depths of 4,428, 4,295 and 4,530 fathoms, in 1888 and 
1889, in the neighborhood of the Friendly and Cook 
Islands, in the South Pacific. 

OBITUARY. 

Sir Richard F. Burton. — This famous traveller 
died at Trieste, on the 20th of October last, in the 
seventieth year of his age. He was born in Hertford- 
shire, England, on the 19th of March, 1821, and passed 
his early life on the continent. At the age of nineteen, 
he was entered at Trinity College, Oxford, but was 
rusticated after no long time, and then obtained a cadet- 
ship in the Indian army. In India, where he remained 
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for seven years, he devoted himself to the study of 
Oriental languages. He returned to England in 1849, 
and carried out in 1853 the dangerous enterprise of 
visiting Mecca and Medina in the disguise of a true be- 
liever. He next penetrated, in 1854, to the city of 
Harar, in Somaliland, and attempted to reach it again 
the following year, setting out with Lieutenant Speke 
from Berbera ; but the party was attacked by night, 
and of the four Englishmen only one, Lieutenant 
Heme, got back unhurt. Lieutenant Stroyan was 
killed, Burton received a javelin-thrust in the mouth, 
and Speke escaped as by a miracle, with unnumbered 
wounds from war-clubs and spears. 

The journey to the lake regions of Central Africa, 
which resulted in the discovery of Lake Tanganyika, 
was undertaken in company with Speke in 1856, and 
extended over more than two years. 

These three achievements — the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
the visit to Harar, which no other European had 
reached, and the discovery of Tanganyika — establish 
the right of Burton to a foremost place among explor- 
ers ; and never was a man better equipped than he, 
with his force of character and his accomplishments, 
physical and intellectual, for the adventurous career he 
had chosen. He visited and described many portions 
of the Eastern Continent, as well as Brazil and Utah,* 
in the New World, and his books show the man as he 

*In the preface to The City of the Saints (1861), Burton frees his mind in a 
characteristic way concerning the " Anglo-Scandinavian " theory : "The word is 
proposed," he says, "by Dr. Norton Shaw, Secretary to the Royal Geographical 
Society, and should be generally adopted. Anglo-Saxon is to Anglo-Scandi- 
navian what Indo-Germanic is to Indo-European ; both serve to humour the absurd 
pretensions of claimants whose principal claim to distinction is pretentiousness." 
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was, a truthful, cool-headed, accurate observer, pos- 
sessed of immense information. 

His position as British Consul, first at Fernando 
Po, and afterwards in succession at the port of Santos, 
in Brazil, at Damascus, and at Trieste, afforded leisure 
for the composition of three works — a Translation 
of Camoens, The Book of the Sword (left unfinished), 
and the Translation of the Arabian Nights. 

Burton had extraordinary qualifications for the work 
of the translator. He possessed the very idiom and the 
mode of thought, as well as the words, of the foreign 
peoples he had studied, and his rendering of Camoens, 
though it too often fails as poetry, is wonderful for 
closeness and accuracy. 

His Arabian Nights, unreservedly praised by Orient- 
alists, will remain a sealed book to most men, because of 
its plainness of speech and consequent high price, when- 
ever a copy finds its way into a catalogue of works, 
pleasantly called Facetice. Burton was moved to under- 
take this translation — so he declared and undoubtedly 
believed — by the consideration that the study of the 
true Arabian Nights in English would enable his coun- 
trymen to understand the Mohammedan mind, and to 
deal more intelligently with the races that profess the 
faith of Islam. 

To dispose of this consideration it is only necessary 
to ask one's self how far a person, not a genius, unac- 
quainted with Greek or Latin, can enter into the spirit 
of the Greek or the Roman literature and life by the 
perusal of English translations of the classics. 

There is no royal road to learning. Those who have 
it seriously at heart to know how Mohammedans live 
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and think must learn the Arabic language ; and this, pace 
Burton, very many of his countrymen have done and 
do. 

The translation of the Arabian Nights, even more 
than his papers on anthropological subjects and many 
passages in his books of travel, bears testimony to the 
existence in Burton of a morbid proclivity, like that 
which marked the mind of Richard Payne Knight. 

Antonio Raimondi. — Mr. Raimondi, a corresponding 
member of this Society since 1877, died in October last 
at Lima, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. A Milanese 
by birth, he had lived in Peru for forty years, devoting 
himself to the exploration of the country and the study 
of its geography, natural history and geology. 

In 1873 ne brought out a volume in quarto on the 
Department of Ancachs and Its Mineral Riches, the ex- 
pense of publication being borne by Mr. Henry Meiggs ; 
and in 1874 appeared the first volume, entitled Parte 
Preliminar, of his great work, El Peru, the cost of 
which was assumed by the nation. This preliminary part 
describes the author's purpose and method, and tells the 
story of his journeys. The second and third volumes, 
issued respectively in 1876 and 1880, relate the history of 
geography in Peru from the days of Pizarro to the year 
1878, and bear testimony throughout their 1,000 pages, 
to Mr. Raimondi's learning and sagacity and extraordi- 
nary industry. The progress of the war with Chile 
caused the suspension of the work after 1880, and it is, 
perhaps, unnecessary to believe, with Mr. C. R. Mark- 
ham,* that "among other wanton acts of vandalism 

* Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, December, 1890, pp. 764-765. 



